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PREAMBLE 


The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  once  again  in  a  position  where  it  must  choose  a 
direction.  The  economic  downturn  of  the  early  1990's  has  been  devastating.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  immense  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  to  insure  that  our  quality  of  life  is 
protected  and  enhanced.  It  is  clear  that  the  citizens,  business  community  and  our  elected 
officials  are  searching  for  a  new  paradigm.  What  is  emerging  is  the  concept  of  a  policy  of 
sustainable  development  -  political  and  corporate  actions  that  produce  well  paying  jobs,  that 
create  a  competitive  business  climate  and  that  create  an  improved  quality  of  life  within  the 
context  of  our  existing  communities. 

Many  in  Massachusetts  believe  that  this  new  direction,  a  mixture  of  vision  and 
pragmatism,  is  achievable.  All  that  is  required  is  the  creation  of  a  collective  will.  What  follows 
is  one  step  toward  its  creation. 
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I.  COMMENTARY 
Introduction 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  key  discussion  points  of  the  meeting  held  at  the 
Campus  Center  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  on  July  30, 1992.  A  copy  of  the 
agenda  can  be  found  in  appendix  one.  A  list  of  participants  can  be  found  in  appendix  two. 

Keynote  Presentation 

Professor  Ken  Geiser  (University  of  Massachusetts  at  Lowell)  served  as  the  keynote 
speaker.  His  presentation,  focusing  on  re-conceptualizing  environmental  and  economic  values, 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  new  paradigm  that  would  result  in  sustainable  development 
Backing  his  position  with  data  on  the  hazardous  wastes  now  being  generated  by  industry  and 
the  concomitant  impacts  on  Massachusetts  communities,  he  perceives  that  Massachusetts  is  in  a 
trap:  We  have  conflicting  economic  and  environmental  goals  and  objectives,  we  emphasize  the 
creation  of  wealth  by  exploitation  and  we  tend  to  separate  product  development  and  waste 
creation. 

The  Commonwealth,  according  to  Geiser,  can  ill  afford  a  traditional  pattern  of 
development  that  creates  waste  and  which,  ultimately,  requires  the  state  to  handle  the 
consequences.  Using  examples  from  Germany  and  Denmark,  he  argued  that  Massachusetts  can 
develop  an  industrial-ecological  linked  system  in  which  one  company's  waste  could  become 
another  company's  raw  material.  By  creating  a  new  paradigm  he  suggested  that  Massachusetts 
industries  and  environmental  organizations  could  develop  congruent  goals  and  objectives  and 
congruent  foci  on  the  relationships  between  products  and  waste.  The  net  result  would  be  that 
wealth  would  be  created  by  our  industries  within  the  context  of  a  cleaner  environment: 
Sustainable  development  is  achievable. 

Panei  Discussion 

Professor  Geiser's  presentation  then  served  as  the  focal  point  for  a  panel  discussion 
involving  Katherine  Preston  (1000  Friends  of  Massachusetts),  Allan  Blair  (Western  Metropolitan 
Development  Corporation)  and  John  Mullin  (University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst).  Four 
key  points  emerged  from  the  panel  discussion: 
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•  There  is  need  to  improve  the  speed  of  the  permitting  process.  There  is  a  perception 
by  the  business  community  that  there  are  burdensome  and  unnecessary  delays  in 
implementing  the  review  procedure.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  not  a  plea  to 
weaken  existing  procedures,  but  to  simply  decrease  the  time  required  to  complete 
them. 

•  There  is  need  for  consistency.  There  was  an  expressed  opinion  that  the  application 
of  rules  and  regulations  varies  extensively  among  state  agencies,  regions  and 
localities. 

•  There  is  a  need  to  obtain  a  "new  mind  set"  that  promotes  sustainable  development. 
This  mind  set  must  start  at  the  top  of  state  government,  be  pro-active  and  involve 
several  cabinet  level  departments.  It  v^dll  take  the  power  of  the  state  to  subvert  the 
existing  dominant  paradigm. 

•  There  is  a  need  to  clean  up  our  urban  areas  first.  We  can  no  longer  waste  the 
industrial  resources  in  our  cities  while  converting  valued  open  and  agricultural 
lands  for  other  uses.  Indeed  our  urban  areas  offer  "win-win-vm"  opportunities:  We 
can  preserve  our  heritage,  provide  needed  jobs,  maximize  infrastructural 
investments  and  maintain  open  space. 

Comments  by  Participants 

Upon  completing  of  the  panel  discussion,  the  session  was  opened  up  to  the  audience  for 
comments,  concerns  and  questions.  The  key  points  that  emerged  were  the  follovdng: 

•  We  are  not  getting  our  polluted  sites  cleaned  up:  We  are  identifying  them  and 
simply  leaving  the  problems  in  place.  We  need  to  move  far  more  rapidly  on 
eradicating  our  problems. 

•  We  need  to  revise  the  "end  state"  of  21 -E:  The  burden  of  cleanup  cannot  simply  be 
born  by  the  present  owner.  Otherwise,  we  will  have  more  and  more  derelict 
industrial  structures  in  our  urban  areas. 

•  CXir  gas  stations  are  a  major  concern:  There  are  hundreds  of  abandoned  stations 
across  the  state  that  have  been  sited  under  21 -E.  These  are  frequently  at  prime 
business  locations  and  are  now  causing  a  blighting  influence. 

•  Planning  is  better  than  regulation.  We  must  stop  blaming  industry  for  over  one 
hundred  years  of  old  practices  and  move  to  a  pro-active  stance  of  helping  industry  to 
insure  that  new  problems  do  not  emerge. 

•  Incentives  must  be  provided  to  business  to  transform  current  practice. 
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•  Massachusetts  is  perceived  as  an  anti-business /high  regulation  state. 

•  There  is  a  need  to  simpUfy  reporting  procedures  and  to  eliminate  outmoded 
regulations  (i.e.  "Right  to  Know"  regulations  -  DEP  requires  them  but  doesn't  even 
look  at  them.  Similarly,  our  sludge  is  cleaner  than  over  the  counter  compost.  Yet, 
we  cannot  sell  it). 

•  We  need  to  stop  killing  our  "Green  Fields"  and  develop  plans  that  utilize  our  existing 
assets. 

•  Policy  cannot  be  perceived  like  the  seatbelt  law:  It  must  be  meaningful  vdthout 
being  overly  restrictive.  For  example,  in  some  cases,  tolerances  are  beyond  measure! 

•  We  must  move  toward  privatization  for  permitting.  By  so  doing  we  will  be  able  to 
speed  up  the  process. 

•  We  must  train  our  Regional  Planning  Agencies  to  speak  the  same  language. 
Similarly  conservation  commissions,  while  well  meaning,  are  not  well  prepared: 
They  need  technical  assistance. 

•  The  degree  of  risk  for  an  action  or  problem  must  be  determined.  Not  all  hazards  are 
life  threatening. 

•  There  are  often  double  standards  at  the  local  level:  Locals  typically  can  obtain 
relaxed  orders  of  condition  while  outsiders  often  are  challenged  to  the  maximum 
degree  possible. 

•  We  should  look  at  the  concept  for  pre-clearing  industrial  lands  such  that  any 
potential  business  would  know  the  rules  associated  wdth  selecting  a  specific  site. 

Issues  and  Responses:  Group  Perspectives 

Upon  completion  of  the  panel  discussion,  the  participants  were  given  the  task  of 
defining  issues  and  discussing  appropriate  state  responses  to  three  questions.  The  key 
responses  are  noted  below. 

Group  One:     How  can  the  state's  regulations  and  regulating  process  best  support 
economic  development? 

•  All  permits  should  be  coordinated  and  streamlined.  Inter-agency  project  review 
boards  should  be  established. 

•  It  is  crucial  that  there  is  greater  private  industry  representation  on  all  regulatory 
boards. 
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•  There  is  need  to  create  a  review  process  at  the  state  level  to  ir\sure  that 
conservation  commissions  do  not  extend  their  authority  to  stop  all  growth. 

•  Massachusetts  must  stop  punishing  business.  The  perception  of  Massachusetts 
as  an  anti-business  state  is  quite  strong. 

•  Massachusetts  must  develop  workable  solutions  for  regulations  concerning 
recycling  and  waste  removal  for  all  businesses. 

•  There  is  need  for  consistency  in  the  application  of  all  regulations.  Changes  in 
regulation  should  be  meaningful  and  carefully  reviewed  before  implementation. 

•  A  state  policy  must  not  come  across  as  a  mandate:  There  need  to  be  incentives  to 
encourage  the  "right  thing." 

•  It  is  crucial  that  state  policy  promotes  the  use  of  existing  centers  and  existing 
infrastructure. 

•  Outmoded  and  unneeded  regulations  should  be  rescinded:  This  would  provide 
a  clear  signal  that  the  state  is  desirous  of  developing  a  pro-business  climate. 

•  The  Regional  Planning  Agencies  (RPAs)  should  serve  as  the  regulators. 
Unfortunately,  neither  the  RPAs  or  the  business  commuruty  trust  each  other. 

•  It  is  crucial  that  qualitative  standards  be  developed  that  are  measurable  and 
consistent. 

•  Education  and  technical  assistance  are  far  more  important  than  regulation  and 
punitive  measures. 

•  There  is  a  major  need  to  assist  the  small  developer  through  the  maze  of 
regulations.  Mentoring,  an  ombudsman  office  and/or  direct  assistance  would  be 
invaluable. 

•  Standards  need  to  be  established  that  differentiate  between  older  areas  requiring 
revitalization  (flexible,  less  stringent)  and  newer  areas  (tight,  stringent). 

In  summary,  the  themes  that  emerged  from  Group  One  are: 

•  The  need  for  partnership  in  an  integrated,  coordinated  process  with  aU  players  at 
the  table. 

•  The  need  for  compatibility.  Regulations  must  be  meaningful  and  in  context  with 
development.  They  must  neither  be  overly  harsh  or  overly  lenient.  They  must 
be  risk  based. 

•  The  need  for  consistency.  Regulations  must  be  clear,  understandable  and 
meaningfully  measurable. 

•  The  need  for  predictability.  The  standards,  process,  methods  of  evaluation  and 
time  required  in  the  process  must  be  clearly  stipulated  and  understood. 
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•  The  need  to  privatize  and/or  use  the  Regional  Planning  Agencies  to  speed  up 
the  regulatory  review  process. 

•  The  need  to  regularly  review  regulations  to  insure  that  they  are  still  meaningful 
and  required. 

•  There  is  need  to  change  the  image  of  Massachusetts  as  an  anti-business  state. 

•  Technical  assistance,  outreach  and  education  for  the  business  community,  local 
boards  and  commissions,  and  the  regulators  themselves,  is  essential. 

•  There  is  need  to  define  a  vision  for  the  types  of  businesses  that  are  wanted  in 
Massachusetts. 

Group  Two:     What  is  the  role  of  State  Government  in  ensuring  economic  growth  in 
the  context  of  the  Clean  Air  Act? 

•  The  state  must  work  to  insure  that  concentrated  growth  occurs  in  areas  where  it 
can  be  supported. 

•  The  state  must  develop  plans  that  reduce  automobile  traffic.  Carrots  and  sticks 
are  required. 

•  The  state  must  expand  its  mass  transit  efforts  to  include  insuring  that  rural  areas 
have  adequate  systems. 

•  The  creation  of  any  regulations  that  impact  business  must  have  business 
participation  before  application. 

•  There  is  need  for  roundtables  across  the  state  for  the  business  community  that 
focus  upon  existing  and  proposed  regulations. 

•  The  liability  issue  concerning  21-E  must  be  addressed:  Open  ended  liability  is  a 
prescription  for  no  action. 

•  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  21-E  problem  hits  the  "little  person"  far  more 
frequently  than  the  large  corporation:  How  can  he/she  pay? 

•  The  rebuilding  of  our  center  cities  makes  far  more  sense  than  ignoring  the 
cleanup  problem  and  moving  to  green  fields. 

•  Businesses  need  to  know  that  there  is  a  cap  on  risks. 

•  The  state  should  serve  an  oversight  role  defining  off-sets  but  should  look  toward 
the  regional  planning  agencies  for  implementation. 

•  There  is  need  for  a  database  that  details  what  business  has  to  do  to  achieve 
compliance. 

•  There  is  need  to  knock  down  the  walls  between  the  environmental  and  economic 
development  agencies. 
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In  summary,  the  themes  that  emerged  from  Group  Two  are: 

•  The  need  for  coordinated  and  integrated  actions  at  the  Cabinet  level. 

•  There  is  need  to  reduce  traffic  by  creating  restrictions  for  automobiles  and 
incentives  for  mass  transit. 

•  It  is  far  better  to  redevelop  inner  cities  than  to  build  on  open  land. 

•  The  state  must  play  an  oversight  role,  decentralize  implementation,  provide 
needed  information  and  insure  business  participation  in  the  creation  of 
regulations. 

•  The  question  of  open  ended  liability  concerning  21 -E  has  to  be  addressed. 

Group  Three:  How  can  state  government  help  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
environmental  industries? 

•  There  must  be  integration  of  state  agencies  and  universities  with  the 
Environmental  Business  Council  to  stimulate  exports. 

•  We  must  build  on  our  strengths  such  as  Woods  Hold  Oceanographic  Institute, 
our  Polymers  and  Plastics  centers  at  UMass  Amherst  and  Lowell,  and  our  highly 
skilled  measurement  device  manufacturing  firms. 

•  We  should  examine  incubator  industry  approaches  such  that  nurturing  can 
occur. 

•  We  need  to  stimulate  research  on  alternative  waste  water  treatment  systems  such 
that  both  industry  and  the  environment  are  protected. 

•  There  is  need  to  target  specific  environmental  industries  that  are  likely  to  grow 
and  provide  incentives  that  wUl  assist  them. 

•  There  is  need  to  keep  current  on  relatively  new  information  approaches  (i.e. 
Geographic  Information  Systems)  and  to  disseminate  findings  to  the  local  level 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  summary,  the  themes  that  emerged  from  Group  Three  are: 

•  Massachusetts  has  a  decided  competitive  advantage  in  the  environmental 
industries  that  must  be  positively  exploited. 

•  We  must  build  on  our  strengths  and  provide  state  resources  to  further  nurture 
these  companies. 

•  We  need  to  continue  to  look  at  new  techniques,  test  them  and  provide 
information  on  the  results  to  our  communities. 
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II.    TOWARDS  A  NEW  PARADIGM 


After  reviewing  all  of  the  comments  and  statements  provided  at  the  Conference,  I  asked 
myself  hov^  a  policy  statement  concerning  the  economy  and  the  regulating  environment  could 
be  written.  The  following  is  my  interpretation  of  what  the  policy  statement  would  look  like 
based  solely  on  the  views  of  the  participants.  It  is  not  a  comprehensive  statement  for,  in  one  six 
hour  session,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  cover  all  topics  in  sufficient  depth.  Further, 
there  are  major  gaps  (i.e.  changing  zoning,  home  rule  powers,  tax  base  sharing)  that  are  not 
even  addressed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  missing  topics  were  scarcely  touched. 
Nonetheless,  the  ten  point  policy  that  follows  represents  a  balanced  synthesis  of  the 
perspectives  presented  at  the  conference.  It  is  as  fair  a  representation  as  I  could  write.  Your 
substantive  comments  will  be  gratefully  appreciated. 
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Policy  Directions:  The  Economy  and  Regulatory  Reform 


1.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  insure  that 
environmental  and  economic  interests  are  integrated  and  coordinated  at  the  highest 
level  of  government 

This  recommendation  stems  from  the  observation  that  stove  pipe  decision  making  often 
results  in  conflicts,  delays  and  loss  of  opportunities.  If,  for  example,  the  Secretaries  of  Economic 
Affairs,  Agriculture,  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development,  Environmental 
Affairs  and  Transportation  and  Construction  prepared  joint  position  papers  on  investments  in 
infrastructure,  there  is  little  doubt  that  inner  city  areas  would  benefit,  that  areas  subject  to  21-E 
problems  would  be  improved  and  environmentally  sensitive  areas  and  farm  land  more  easily 
protected.  We  are  not  naive:  These  are  major  issues  that  would  have  to  be  resolved.  Still,  this 
arrangement  can  help  to  make  better  decisions  involving  our  scarce  resources. 

2.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  actively  pursue 
greater  private  sector  participation  in  deliberations  concerning  future  regulations. 

This  should  not  be  perceived  as  an  attack  on  the  environmental  organizations  active  in 
the  state.  They  have  accomplished  wonders  and  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  our  quality 
of  life.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is  a  perception  (at  least)  that  the  business  community  has 
been  under-represented.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  there  is  no  one  voice  for  the  business 
community.  It  is  small  business,  big  business,  defense  business,  the  High  Tech  Council,  the 
unions.  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Environmental  Business  Council, 
among  others.  It  is  crucial  that  a  much  broader  degree  of  private  sector  participation  be 
pursued. 
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3.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  insure  that  all  of  its 
environmental  regulations  are  necessary,  understandable,  measurable,  predictable, 
standardized,  consistently  applied,  supported  by  the  business  community  (ies)  and 
regularly  evaluated  to  insiue  they  are  meeting  their  intent 

The  "Right  to  Know"  and  "sludge"  regulations  were  highlighted  in  the  first  part  of  this 
report.  The  "Right  to  Know"  report  is  an  example  of  a  piece  of  regulation  that  is  unnecessary. 
The  sludge  regulation  is  an  example  of  a  regulation  that  is  not  understandable.  To  some  people, 
the  regulation  is  a  major  impediment  to  the  resolution  of  a  problem.  The  question  of 
measurability  center  upon  the  perception  that  tolerance  levels  often  are  set  beyond  the  ability  to 
meaningfully  measure  them.  The  increased  sophistication  of  scientific  measuring  instruments 
has  resulted  in  the  ability  to  microscopically  measure  whether  negative  environmental  impacts 
are  occurring  on  the  site.  In  a  very  short  while,  we  have  made  major  advances  from  measuring 
parts  per  million  to  parts  per  billion  and  beyond.  Yet,  the  significance  of  these  measurements 
are  not  understood.  In  short,  measurement  must  define  risk  in  an  understandable  manner. 
Concerning  predictability,  standardization  and  consistency,  it  is  important  that  the  rules  are 
constant,  that  the  same  treatment  is  given  to  all  parties  and  that  changes  do  not  occur  in  mid- 
stream. Unfortunately,  there  is  a  perception  that  this  is  not  the  case.  More  specifically,  there  is 
a  belief  that  local  Conservation  Commissions,  as  one  example,  have  often  used  their  powers  to 
block  growth  (rather  than  protect  wetlands),  provide  advantages  rulings  to  local  developers  (as 
opposed  to  those  from  out  of  town)  and  have  sliding  scales  on  "orders  of  conditions"  depending 
on  the  popularity  of  the  project.  Finally,  there  is  need  to  gain  the  support  of  the  business 
community  before  a  regulation  becomes  a  rule.  The  perception  of  the  overwhelming  number  of 
business  people  is  that  environmental  regulations  are  needed  and  important.  However,  how 
they  are  applied  is  a  different  story. 
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4.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  assist^  train  and 
educate  the  business  community  in  the  application  of  regulatory  procedures. 

No  one  is  denying  the  need  for  inspection  and,  when  non-compliance  occurs,  for  the 
application  of  punitive  measures.  Overwhelmingly,  however,  the  business  community  is 
willing  to  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  environmental  regulations.  A  problem  frequently 
emerges  in  that  business  people  do  not  know  what  is  expected.  Through  technical  assistance, 
training,  education  and  the  constant  flow  of  information  many  of  these  problems  can  be 
eliminated. 

5.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  establish  risk 
assessments  in  dealing  with  environmental  regulations. 

There  are  differences  between  survival,  vital,  major  and  minor  environmental  problems. 
Yet,  to  many  there  is  too  little  distinction  in  the  actions  taken  to  solve  the  problem.  The  trite 
phrase,  "using  a  jack  hammer  to  kill  a  gnat,"  comes  to  mind.  It  is  recommended  that  typology 
of  actions /reactions  be  developed  and  distributed  which  explains  the  degree  of  risk  and  the 
steps  that  are  required  when  a  problem  emerges. 

6.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  return  its  economic 
assets  to  a  high  degree  of  environmental  quality. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  that  regulation  21-E  results  in  abandonment,  blight  and  urban 
decay.  When  the  cost  of  clean  up  becomes  so  high,  the  owners  will  frequently  walk  away  from 
their  property,  turn  it  over  to  the  bank  and  allow  it  to  rot.  There  are  now  millions  of  square  feet 
of  existing  mill  space  in  such  condition  with  more  being  added  monthly.  Unless  attention  is 
given  to  this  problem,  our  urban  economic  base  will  further  erode  and  our  businesses  will 
continue  to  build  on  green  lands.  While  some  reforms  have  been  passed  (i.e.  21-J),  they  are  not 
enough  to  stimulate  recovery  or  to  stop  dis-investment.  More  is  needed. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  problem  is  not  simply  21-E.  Local  zoning.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  HUD  Flood  Plain  and  EPA/MEPA  regulations  are  also  working  to  create  this 
condition. 

Unless  this  issue  is  comprehensively  addressed,  our  urban  economies  will  continue  to 
decline,  we  will  lose  cultural  assets  and  we  will  chew  up  more  green  fields. 
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I 


The  Economy  &  The  Regulatory  Environment 


7.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  insure  that  our 
future  growth  in  a  concentrated  manner  and  in  communities  where  it  is  desired. 

There  is  little  support  for  the  indiscriminate  spread  of  business  and  industry  across  the 
Massachusetts  landscape.  We  have  substantial  industrial,  commercial  and  service  facilities  and 
infrastructure  in  our  built  up  areas  that,  once  environmentally  revitalized,  could  meet  our 
growth  needs  for  years  to  come.  Unfortunately,  we  have  chosen  to  ignore  these  assets  and  are 
allowing  them  to  decay.  The  examples  of  Oregon  and  Vermont  offer  models,  at  least  in  part,  for 
our  future.  There  is  extensive  concern  that,  if  unchecked,  green  field  development  will  ruin  the 
uniqueness  of  the  built  environment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

8.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  promote  mass 
transit  across  the  Commonwealth  via  infrastructure  development  and  incentives 
while  discouraging  the  use  of  private  automobiles. 

The  extension  of  the  MBTA  draws  great  praise.  Similarly,  the  maturation  of  our  regional 
mass  transit  systems  (i.e.  The  MART  and  PVTA  systems)  are  hailed.  Yet,  more  needs  to  be  done. 
More  specifically,  there  is  need  to  insure  that  our  rural  areas  receive  increased  mass  transit 
assistance.  As  well,  there  is  extensive  support  for  a  high  speed  (MAGLEV)  system  that  ties 
Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Pittsfield  to  Albany  and  New  York  City. 

9.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  environmental  industries  through  strong  incentives. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  Commonwealth's  strong  environmental 
regulating  system  has  been  the  creation  of  an  emerging  environmental  industry.  In  many  ways 
these  industries  are  in  the  forefront  of  environmental  reform  and  are  technologically  superior  to 
those  found  in  other  states  and  nations.  They  form,  what  Michael  Porter  would  call,  an 
industrial  cluster  and  a  competitive  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  crucial  that  we 
capture  this  advantage  and  use  it  for  economic  purposes. 
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Part  Two  -  Towards  a  New  Paradigm 


10.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  continue  testing 
new  technologies  and  procedures  that  are  designed  to  protect  the  environment,  help 
industry  and  provide  alternative  development  options  for  communities. 

While  there  is  little  support  for  small  scale  package  treatment  plants  or  individualized 
alternatives  to  septic  systems  at  this  time,  technological  advances  continue  to  be  forthcoming. 
Similarly,  there  are  steady  technological  advances  in  detecting  hazardous  activities.  We  must 
continue  to  promote  any  and  all  technologies  that  could  improve  our  quality  of  life.  It  is  also 
important  that  we  pre-test  these  advances  in  the  field  before  allowing  them  to  be  applied  to  our 
communities. 
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AGENDA 

Ensuring  Quality  Growth:   The  Economy  and  the  Regulatory  Environment 
Thursday,  July  30,  1992 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Campus  Center 
9:00  a.m.  Coffee  and  Registration 

9:30  a.m.  Opening  Session:  Introductions  and  Statement  of  the  Task  for  the 

Meeting 

E>r.  J.  Lynn  Griesemer,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Donahue  Institute 
Richard  Henderson,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

9:40  a.m.  Dr.  Ken  Geiser,  Associate  Professor  of  Work  Environment  and 

Director  of  Toxics  Use  Reduction  Institute  UMass/Lov^rell 

"Ensuring  Economic  Growth  and  Clean  Production" 

10:15  a.m.  Panel  Disciission:   Ensuring  Quality  Growth:  The  Economy  and  the 

Regulatory  Environment 

Moderator      Dr.  John  Mullin,  Department  Chair,  Landscape 

and  Architediire  and  Regional  Planning,  UMass/Amherst 

Panelists:        Allan  Blair,  President, 

Westover  Metropolitan  Development  Corp. 
Katharine  Preston,  Executive  Director, 
1000  Friends  of  Massachusetts 

11:30  a.m.  Break 

11:45  a.m.  Charge  to  the  Small  Working  Groups 

12:00  Noon  Working  Groups  (Lunch  will  be  available  during  the  working  groups.) 

(1)  Each  group  should  define  the  issue,  and  (2)  discuss  the  role  of  state 
government  in  addressing  the  areas  described  below. 

Group  1:         How  can  the  state's  regulations  and  regulatory  process 
best  support  economic  development? 

Group  2:        What  is  the  role  of  state  government  in  ensuring 

economic  growth  in  the  context  of  the  Qean  Air  Act? 

Group  3:         How  can  state  government  help  encourage  the  growth  of 
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2:30  p.m  Development  of  preliminary  recommendations. 

3:30  p.m.  Conclusion 
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